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Frary House, Deerfield, Massachusetts 


By Emma L. CoLEMAN 


T is the oldest house in Franklin 

County, and with the small ell of 

Willard house, is all that is left of 
the seventeenth century in the village of 
Deerfield. It has had many owners; 
notably Samson Frary, who built it, Salah 
Barnard, who enlarged it, and C. Alice 
Baker of Cambridge, who saved it from 
destruction. Frary would know it, if he 
came back, for the lines of the original 
house are unchanged, but he would be 
somewhat bewildered if he entered. He 
built in perilous days when “there was 
neither time for anything non-essential 
nor place for anything flimsy and im- 
permanent.” Beautiful things were added 
later and Miss Baker made only such 
changes as were necessary for comfort- 
able living. 

It was well built, as is shown by the 
massive chimney stack, built upon great 
field stones laid in clay; the generous 
hearthstone of the kitchen, the axe-hewn 
timbers, heavy oak posts and the good 
lines of the roof. It was owned by a 
Frary until 1752. In 1890 Miss Baker, 
great-granddaughter of Lucy Frary Steb- 
bins and seventh in descent from the 
builder, gave the house his name. 


Who was Samson Frary and how did 
he happen to make his home in this pretty 
valley? He was the son of John and Pru- 
dence, who were very early in Dedham, 
where John was one of the “8 p’sons... 
sett a part by ye lord” to enter “unto 
sollem’e covenant wth ye lord & one an- 
other” in founding the church in 16328. 

Our forbears, like their descendants, 
were restless folk, always seeking new 
lands, always pushing on. Only five years 
after the settlement was made at Water- 
town, its people, afraid of being “ruin- 
ated” by too many inhabitants, asked the 
General Court to permit some of them 
to take up grants higher up the river and 
so Dedham was begun. But soon, the 
Dedham people, feeling “streightnd* at 
their doores by other tounes & rocky 
lands” asked for “‘a parcell of upland & 
meadow” and the General Court gave 
them leave to erect a distinct village — 
still within the grant — and so Medfield 
was begun. 


* The phrase must have been a manner of 
speech only. For the New World was wide and 
empty. Grants were large and settlers were 
expected to establish new villages within their 
limit. 
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To Medfield went John Frary where 
his son Samson married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Robert Daniel of Watertown and 
Cambridge. But restlessly he pushed on. 
With their two children they went to 
Hadley where, in that part which be- 
came Hatfield, Samson’s brother, Elea- 
zer, was living. The difficult journey 
must have been by the narrow “Bay 
Path,” until at Brookfield they turned 
towards the northwest. 

The story of Hadley repeated one of 
two decades before. Not “straitness” of 
land but of religion had sent men from 
the Bay to Connecticut. Now there was 
another division and “the withdrawers,”’ 
who chose to live again under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, made this first 
settlement beyond Northampton. 

The Frarys did not long tarry there. 
Poor Mary! Let us hope that she shared 
her husband’s eager spirit of adventure, 
for it soon carried her higher up the 
valley to Pocumtuck which, in 1674, 
became Deerfield. Its beginning was 
picturesque. Dedham accused John Eliot 
of taking some of her land for his Natick 
Indians, and the General Court, to make 
good the loss, offered the town any eight 
thousand acres of unclaimed territory it 
might select. The choice was these fer- 
tile meadows, and in 1666 John Pyn- 
cheon bought the tract from the Pocum- 
tuck Indians, few of whom remained 
after battling with the Mohawks. Four 
years later “‘an Artiste” was engaged by 
Dedham upon “as moderet tearmes” as 
might be, “to laye out the Lotts.”’ He 
“layed” them out, one mile long, on the 
little plateau above the meadows. It is 
probable that a small sandstone slab, un 
earthed in front of Frary House, marked 
the limit of the highway. 

When the committee and “artiste” 
came, they found that two men, impa- 
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tient of Dedham’s delay, were already 
making homes. They were Robert Hins. 
dell and Samson Frary, sons of pioneer 
of Dedham, Medfield and Hadley. Hins. 
dell had ploughed, and Frary had built 
“a celer.” Both were later killed by 
Indians. Frary’s house is hts monument, 
Hinsdell’s name is remembered only in 
the burying-ground, where a slate stone 
tells us that his son Mahuman was “‘the 
first male child born in this place and 
was twice captivated by the Indian sal- 
vages.”” 

The Frary family must have lived 
more or less uncomfortably in the primi- 
tive dwelling built upon “the celer,” 
until the tragedy of Bloody Brook, in 
King Philip’s War, drove all the people 
to the towns below. When the war was 
over they drifted back. Mr. Sheldon, the 
town’s historian, thinks Samson Frary 
built his house in 1683. He was cer- 
tainly living in it in 1685. It is about 
half way down the street and diagonally 
opposite the Common, which was later 
enclosed by a palisade when Indian trou- 
bles were again threatening. ‘There was 
no great disaster until the massacre of 
February, 1703-4, when Frary and his 
orphaned grandchild, Mercy Root, were 
killed and buried in the common grave. 
Mary, his wife, about sixty-four years 
old, was captured, and “lacking vigor to 
endure,” her Indian master killed her 
on the journey to Canada, “for their 
manner was, if any loitered, to kill 
them.” 

When Miss Baker bought the house 
in 1890 the part built by Frary was al- 
most a ruin. There was a hole in the 
roof, the lean-to leaned over much, 
there were no windows in the parlor, 
which was used for storing tobacco, and 
to which idle children and hens had easy 
access. Indeed, we found a hen’s nest in 
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the little entry. It took courage to think 
of a restoration. A Deerfield friend was 
so impressed by the quixotic plan that he 
told Miss Baker, in New England par- 
lance, if she bought the place she ought 
“to be committed.” When some floor 
boards broke.under our feet we thought 
his might be the better judgment. 

The house is much as it was when 
built, with a very large chimney in front 
of which is a small entry and staircase 
and behind which is the dining-room, 
formerly the kitchen. On the north side 
was the parlor and a bedroom, now a 
second parlor; and on the south side, the 
keeping-room or hall as it was some- 
times called. Above were two rooms — 
the parlor and keeping-room chambers; 
the first with a panelled wainscot and 
the second with a panelled partition. 
Under the sloping roof of the lean-to, a 
ladder-like staircase led to the garret. 

The exterior, or some part of it, may 
have been of primitive colonial siding, 
which means wide boards, that the car- 
penter ornamented with chamfered 
edges. This probability is based upon our 
having found this boarding when we cut 
through the partition wall of the dining- 
room to connect it with the newer part, 
that wall having been the exterior of the 
original house, and it is emphasized by 
the finding of similar siding on the John 
Williams house, built a few years later. 

It is not known how early clapboards 
were put on the house, but “Ryvers of 
clapboards, shingles and lathes” were 
among our earliest workers. The old 
clapboards on the house are of pine and 
are fastened with hand-wrought nails. 

The early building traditions of New 
England were, of course, brought from 
England, and were later adapted to our 
harsher climate. Here, as there, glass 
was scarce. In all early houses there 








Miss C. Alice Baker who saved Frary Bouse 


were very small casement windows 
usually. with diamond panes. Double- 
hung windows were not used before the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
When found in earlier houses, one may 
be sure, they are not original. Miss Baker 
was fortunate in finding windows with 
heavy muntins and more or less twisted, 
bubbly glass to replace those that were 
gone, 

The original front door must have 
been, like those of the period, made of 
two thicknesses of boards at right angles 
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and perhaps studded with heavy nails. 
In 1890 there was no door; perhaps it 
had been used for fuel as had many of 
less importance. At that time the board- 
ing which filled the space of the front 
door was adorned by a gay circus poster. 
The new old door came from a seven- 
teenth-century tavern in Greenfield 
meadows. The house had recently been 
sold, and the purchaser, preferring all 
things new, was glad to exchange the old 
door for “the prettiest one he could buy 
in Greenfield,” so with its cracked green 
paint, its bull’s-eye glass and its strong 
bar of protection, it was brought to 
Frary House. 

The chimney stack, in New England 
as in Old, had to be large, because of the 
generous proportions of the fireplaces, of 
which there were three in this house. 
The chimney, being unsafe, was taken 
down to the ground floor. ‘Then the old 
house seemed to be only a big hole sur- 
rounded by three smallish rooms and a 
staircase. 

The kitchen was in a sad state. Its 
length, according to the fashion of old, 
well-proportioned houses, is twice its 
width. A charmingly graceful elm 
hugged the three windows in the rear. 
This had to be sacrificed because an ex- 
tension, containing six casement windows 
with leaded panes and a_ twelve-foot 
seat, was made that the room might be 
more comfortable. This extension and 
the dormer windows above are not vis- 
ible from the street, so the line of the 
roof is unspoiled. 

The fireplace had more or less tum- 
bled to pieces but fortunately the broken 
hearthstone was found and replaced, as 
was the crane and oven door. ‘To make 
sure that the big old bricks, blackened 
by two hundred years of smoke, were 
not rejected by the masons, Miss Baker 
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overlooked the work and actually han- 
dled the bricks of her choice until an old 
Irishman said: “I’ve worked in brick for 
many a year, but I niver had a lady- 
tinder before.” , 

The brick oven was rebuilt. Miss 
Baker liked to think it might be used 
and that its baked meats might be served 
on her great pewter platters. The hob 
was an addition as was the mantel-shelf 
and the two little cupboards and shelves 
for pewter above it. 

The material for the restoration of 
this dilapidated room came from many 
places. Some of the panelled partitions 
are where they were found; some were 
once in the “Old Indian House,” so 
named because the Indians kept their 
captives there and in the meeting-house 
during the terrible night of the massacre. 
These panels had been used in the wood- 
shed of the ordinary house built on the 
site of the old one, and their owner 
gladly gave them to her friend in ex- 
change for equally useful partitions. 
Other panels and the corner cupboard 
were found by our alert carpenter on a 
woodpile in Greenfield; they having 
been discarded by the man who wanted 
all things new. 

The fine summer beam had supported 
the joists of a floor in a picturesque house 
built very early by William Smead and 
pulled down, alas! in the 1880’s. 
“Uncle” Sol Williams’s barn, on the 
place now owned by Miss Billings, con- 


tributed the floor joists. The most inter-, 


esting bit of wood in the room is the door 
of a small cupboard. It is part of that 
siding which, as has been told, may have 
been the original exterior. It shows the 
chamfered moulding. 

Miss Baker’s love for old things was 
always very keen and the treasures she 
had kept in her Cambridge garret could 
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now be placed. From the Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes house, built probably in 
1718, she had rescued some panels 
which now make the front of the long 
window-seat; also four drawers which 
are under the china closet. “hese were 
taken from the room in which the 
American generals planned the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, and from which, it being 
their headquarters, they set forth, after 
prayer on Cambridge Common. 

In Samson Frary’s day cupboards were 
few and closets were none. For our 
china a small closet was built under the 
(new) back stairs and a panel from the 
Junkins house at York, Maine, is its 
door. That house was tenanted only by 
hens when Miss Baker rescued, scrubbed 
and treasured this panel until she need- 
ed it. 

Frary House is a restful place because 
of its admirable proportions. One feels 
it immediately upon entering the par- 
lor at the left of the front door. Here 
the chimney breast and a partition are 
panelled; the other walls are plastered 
above a panelled wainscot. Because of 
the thickness of the wall there are win- 
dow-seats, but no folding shutters. On 
the chimney breast were very many lay- 
ers—I think about twenty —of wall 
paper and cotton which protected the 
wood. The fireplace was made smaller 
and around it were set blue biblical tiles 
taken from an old house on ‘Thames 
Street, Newport, Rhode Island. Miss 
Baker regretted that she used them, 
however, for Dutch tiles seem to belong 
more distinctly to towns near the sea. 

The frame of the fireplace, too, came 
from Newport; from Whitehall where 
Bishop Berkeley wrote “Westward the 
course of empire.” ‘The mantel-shelf 
was a concession, but it is convenient to 
have a place for a candlestick! An en- 





cased summer beam stretches from the 
north wall to the chimney. The cup- 
board in this room has a sliding shelf, be- 
low which are three small, closed, 
shelved cupboards. Miss Baker named it 
for Benedict Arnold. He came here on 
May 6, 1775, just after he had received 
his commission from the Committee of 
Safety. He was seeking men in Western 
Massachusetts to help in the attack upon 
Ticonderoga, and to feed them he 
bought fifteen thousand pounds of beef 
from a Deerfield cattle raiser. Liquor 
taken from this cupboard helped to seal 
the bargain. 

During restoration, by making a wider 
opening, a bedroom became a connect- 
ing parlor, and by throwing back a par- 
tition the room was enlarged. This in- 
cluded a chimney which was in a sort of 
shed in the lean-to which became our 
kitchen. A small fireplace, with sand- 
stone lintel from the Smead house, and 
enormous hearth bricks from the Green- 
field meadow house furnished it. The 
brick of the chimney was at first left un- 
covered, but believing this a blemish it 
has been recently encased. 

The room opposite the parlor, called 
“the hall” or “living-room,” had a very 
large fireplace, with oven, which was 
not rebuilt. In the sandstone lintel is a 
small square recess for the flint and 
tinder box. The walls in this room are 
plastered above the panelled wainscot 
but, unlike the parlor, the room lacks 
thick walls and window-seats. It has, 
however, folding shutters. 

Above stairs were two good bed- 
rooms. That over the parlor is beautiful 
with time-stained wainscoting and sum- 
mer beam. The panels had been covered 
with a greenish water-color stain which 
was scraped off with glass. The small 
wall cupboard has a secret sliding base, 
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but alas! only newspapers and an old 
straw hat were found in it! 

The “hall bedroom” has a fine pan- 
elled partition of the beautiful brown 
that two hundred years gives to pine. 
This room was made smaller that the 
one behind, made out of the shed-like 
space under the lean-to, might be en- 
larged. The latter is lighted by dormer 
windows. The oak posts which support 
the heavy frame are the most interesting 
part of it. They were smoothed as little 
as possible and still show marks of the 
axe. Some of the wood is original, but 
much of the material came from “hither 
and yon.” From this room, as from one 
below, a door leads into the newer part 
of the house which Miss Baker, in mem- 
ory of its builder, named Barnard House. 
To this addition access is given by-a sec- 
ond front door and also by a fine one on 
the south side. From the dining-room we 
enter a long entry with a partition of 
wide boards browned by age, from which 
lead four rooms. . 

In 1763 Salah Barnard bought for 
£175 the house Frary built. He had 
been a soldier; now choosing the ways 
of peace, he took a wife and became a 
landlord and a storekeeper. When he 
was young and was going out to war, 
he went to the house of his friends Jere- 
miah and Mary Nims, to say good-bye, 
and seeing their baby in its cradle he 
bade the mother keep her until he came 
back to marry her. Twenty years later 
she walked with him across the green- 
sward which separated her old home 
from her new. Perhaps it was before 
their marriage in 1765 that he built the 
addition, with its beautiful ballroom and 
bar-room or store, but we may be sure 
that the young wife liked to dance above 
stairs, while he poured cider below. 
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The front room is quite ordinary. To 
suggest its old use as a tap-room, the 
closet door was cut in halves and a shelf 
was put on its lower portion. From this 
bar or cleset stairs led to the cellar where 
the landlord kept the cider barrels. For 
many years and by many men this room 
was used as a store. In 1812 more space 
being needed, a small building was put 
up in front of the house. This was later 
joined to the rear. 

Behind the bar-room is a small, square 
entry. On its wall there was left enough 
plaster to show the design and the pink- 
ish colors of its decoration, making a re- 
production possible. This opens to a more 
pretentious room, which was perhaps the 
tavern parlor. It has a good fireplace, 
panels, and sliding shutters with clumsy 
buttons. The walls were stencilled with 
cherries of an unusual color — blue, as 
I remember. 

On the walls of the two entries and 
connecting staircase is an old paper 
which was bought in Boston in the early 
1800’s by a member of the General 
Court. His wife kept it in a linen bag in 
her Deerfield garret until years after- 
wards it was given to Miss Baker. It is 
made of small squares pasted together 
before they were stamped. 

At the head of the stairs is the ball- 
room, beautiful in its proportions, with 
arched ceiling and recesses, which, like 
the door and eight windows, are edged 
with a delicate rope moulding. A small 
balcony for the fiddlers was built at the. 
end opposite the mantel. For this we 
thanked “Aunt Thyrza,” an old lady of 
the village, who asked if we had found 
“the cubby-hole” where she used to go 
to watch her father and mother dance. 
Patched plastering answered her ques- 
tion and disclosed the place made for the 
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The Hide Boor of Frarp Bouse 


fiddler and the little girl. ‘(The approach 
originally was from the entry. Now it is 
from the room in front. 

The ballroom is lighted by candles in 
a graceful tin chandelier, once in a Ver- 
mont tavern, and also by sconces. We 
dance on the floor of 1765 and sit on the 
raised box-seats as did the ladies of that 
time. These, however, have not the 
hinged tops which allowed the grand- 
mothers to place their red cloaks within. 

Although the newer part of the house 
had been occupied until 1890, this room 
fortunately had not been seriously 
harmed in its days of lesser glory. Some 
partitions had been built but they did 
not reach the ceiling nor were the 
mouldings marred when the spaces on 
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either side of the chimney became closets, 

Of course they came here to dance, | 
wish we knew more about it. The first 
date found (1799) is on the day that 
“Squire John Williams” wrote in his 
cash book: “‘1s. towards fiddlers at Eras- 
tus Barnard’s wedding.” This suggests 
thrift on the part of Erastus, for he was 
host as well as bridegroom, but that con- 
tributory method may have been custom- 
ary. Invitations to dances in the year 
1800 were printed on cards of the size 
of a visiting card, and were sent in the 
names of “managers.”’ It was the fash- 
ion of the day for these managers to seek 
their lady guests at their homes and to 
escort them to “the Room.” Perhaps this 
was the reason for their early hours, 
Three of these card-invitations now 
hang in the ballroom. Here is one: 


Exhibition Ball 
The Honor of Miss Mercy Sheldon’s 


Company is requested at 
E.. Barnard’s Hall at 
7 o’clock P.M. 


Deer field, Sept. 2, 1802 


The next year she is “Desired to at- 
tend at 6 o'clock,” and a “Public Ball,” 
in June, 1803, begins at five o’clock 
P.M. Surely the farmer boys would find 
it more comfortable to begin at five P.M. 
than to finish at five a.m.! The man- 
agers’ names are on the cards, varying 
from two to eight. 

Another party of 1812 is still talked 
about in Deerfield. To this “Aunt Annie 
Hinsdale,” having no children of her 
own, invited to Barnard House twenty- 
four mothers of “the Street” to come 
with their twenty-four babies who had 
been born within the year. 

The drama was not neglected. In 
1814 a youth of the village wrote and 
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presented in the ballroom, then Cooley’s 
Hall, “The Emancipation of Europe or 
the Downfall of Bonaparte.” The au- 
thor is not remembered as a great play- 
wright, but as Edward Hitchcock, Pres- 
ident of Amherst College. 

We have one programme of terrify- 
ing length dated April 15, 1816. The 
names of the actors suggest pupils of the 
academy, so school dramatics are not 
wholly modern. ‘The programme states 
that at the theatre in Cooley’s Hall, for 
the first time in eight years, there will 
be presented the much admired comedy 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” in five acts, 
“to which will be added Home’s cele- 
brated “Tragedy of Douglas.’ ... To 
conclude with an afterpiece called “Never 
Despair or The Siege of Berne.’” But 
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Dancing the Pavane in the Ball Room of Frary Bouse 








this did not “conclude the show.” The 
programme continues: “The entertain- 
ment will be interspersed with Dialogues, 
original and extracted Declamations, 
etc.” There were English, Latin and 
Greek extracts, two Original Pieces and 
a Law Case. . . . Doors opened at 8 
o’clock. At what hour did they close? 
There never could have been a more 
beautiful ball in the house than the 
housewarming given by Miss Baker in 
1892, to which she asked the village 
people to come in eighteenth-century 
costume. Later that summer, our mail 
carrier, expressing surprise to a visiting 
stranger, said: “You don’t know Miss 
Baker! never heard of her ball! why, 
they came from Boston, New York, 
Springfield and the Adirondacks; they 
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had hairdressers and costumers and they 
danced the mignonette.” It was not the 
mignonette, but the pavane, older, pret- 
tier, and much more intricate than the 
minuet. It was, however, less difficult 
to learn than the country dances which 
a few older women and “Old Put,” the 
colored fiddler, struggled to teach us. 
We did “Hull’s Victory,” “The Ladies’ 
Triumph” and “Chase the Lady.” That 
night we began at eight o’clock and fin- 
ished at dawn. 

Probably the ballroom has been more 
variously used in our day than ever be- 
fore. In it we organized the local Red 
Cross and the first industry of the town, 
that of the Deerfield basket-makers, by 
bidding the old palm-leaf hat braiders 
to “a braiding bee.” We had church 
services, and a kindergarten exhibition, 
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very many dances and much good music, 
On the day of a “Bizarre Bazaar,” which 
was all around the house, shows were 
going on here; but perhaps the greatest 
pleasure was given by our “Wednesday 
mornings.” ‘These began with manu- 
script readings by our clever friends, 
Miss Baker being always ready to fill in. 
Once three of our admirals who were 
at Santiago, told us that story with a 
chart before us. Once Mr. James K, 
Hosmer, who had just edited an edition 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
talked about Sacajawea, their bird- 
woman guide. After it, we asked Cap- 
tain Clark to tell us how he brought the 
Oregon back from the West Coast. He 
answered only, “It was an easy sail” — 
and all the world was watching! 
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John Rogers, American Sculptor 


By Dorotuy C. BAaRcK 


(Reprinted from the Quarterly Bulletin of the New York 
Historical Society, with additions ) 


HE WELL-KNOWN “Rog- 

ers Groups,” so popular fifty 

years ago, were conceived in 
the belief that the average American 
would appreciate and enjoy in his home 
the reproductions of familiar subjects 
rather than the classic forms. Rogers’ 
work caught the popular fancy and re- 
sulted in large sales, the choice of sub- 
jects connected with the Civil War, no 
doubt, touching the hearts of the people 
at that time. These “Groups” are now 
being collected by museums and indi- 
viduals for their value as preserving 
story-telling pictures of the costumes 
and background of social activities a half 
century ago, and as evidences of Ameri- 
can ideas and artistic ideals of a past 
generation. Besides their historical in- 
terest, Rogers groups are worthy of ex- 
hibition for their expressive portraiture, 
clever modeling, and skillful posing and 
grouping of figures. 

John Rogers (1829-1904) passed his 
youth in New England, and his final 
vears, afflicted with palsy, at his summer 
home in New Canaan, Connecticut, but 
the three decades of his professional ac- 
tivity, from 1860 to about 1892, cen- 
tered in New York City. During the 
first two years he had an attic studio at 
599 Broadway, whence he removed for 
a short time to Dodsworth’s studio build- 
ing at 204 Fifth Avenue. During the 
next decade his studio was at 212 Fifth 
Avenue, and the workshop where his 
molds were made was for many years on 
Centre Street. His subsequent addresses 
were 1155 Broadway, 23 Union Square, 


and $60 Broadway. From 1889 until he 
retired permanently to New Canaan, he 
occupied the house at 14 West 12th 
Street, which is now the church house 
of the First Presbyterian Church. There 
was then a brick studio in the yard be- 
hind the house, and the large front win- 
dow exhibited his statuettes. A descrip- 
tion of 14 West 12th Street, as it was 
when Rogers left it, may be found in 
William Henry Shelton’s history of the 
Salmagundi Club, which rented the 
house early in 1895, and occupied it un- 
til 1917. Until the house was recon- 
structed to meet its needs, the Salma- 
gundi Club used Rogers’ studio for 
meetings, dinners and exhibitions. 

At the Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, 
in New York City, April to June, 1860, 
Rogers showed three plaster groups, the 
“Checker Players,” ““The Auction” of a 
strong, negro slave, and “The Village 
Schoolmaster— For e’en though van- 
quished he could argue still.” At the next 
annual exhibition, in 1861, he was repre- 
sented by a clay group, “Portia, Shylock, 
and Antonio,” and in 1862 he exhibited 
“The Town Pump,” in clay, and “Air 
Castles,” in marble. The National Acad- 
emy of Design gave him immediate rec- 
ognition by electing him to membership 
in 1863. Rogers continued to exhibit 
groups at many of the annual and au- 
tumn exhibitions of the Academy 
through 1892. 

The plaster statuettes were intended 
for the adornment of the home, and 
Rogers sold also carved ebony pedestals 
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with revolving tops of various sizes to 
suit the different groups. “The Bal- 
cony,” a group thirty-two inches high, 
was advertised in his circular of 1892 as 
being “of a suitable shape to be placed 
in a niche if desired.” For the lawn 
there were designed a life-size figure of 
a boy, forty inches high, blowing soap 
bubbles, and tall figures of a boy and a 
girl playing “Hide and Seek.” ‘These 
figures were made in a special compo- 
sition, hardened and painted to render 
them impervious to rain. They were 
rather more expensive than the small 
plaster groups. According to an adver- 
tising circular issued by Rogers in 1876, 
each “Hide and Seek”’ figure was priced 
at $50, without the ten-dollar iron ped- 
estal. Most of the parlor groups cost 
from ten to twenty dollars, and were 
recommended as “wedding or holiday 
gifts to friends.” Rogers’ earlier groups 
are smaller than the later ones, which 
vary from seventeen to twenty-three 
inches in height. 

The Civil War groups have particu- 
lar historical value, and the literary and 
dramatic figures have a certain interest, 
but it is for the homely, domestic scenes 
that Rogers is most famous. Among 
these were romantic groups like “The 
Parting Promise,” “Neighboring Pews,” 
and “Coming to the Parson”; pathetic 
ones like “The Foundling”; groups of 
men in “A Matter of Opinion,” “Pol- 
itics,’” “Chess,” “Checkers up at the 
Farm”; children serious and mischie- 
vous in “We Boys,” “Going for the 
Cows,” “School Days,” “The Favored 
Scholar,” “Playing Doctor,” “The First 
Ride”; and such appealing home scenes 
as “Weighing the Baby,” and “A Frolic 
at the Old Homestead.” 

Rogers made a special study of equine 
anatomy, and modeled horses extremely 


—— 


well, as his “Polo,” “The First Ride,” 
and “Fetching the Doctor” prove. He 
modeled three studies, in high relief, in 
medallion form, of a horse’s skeleton, 
the muscles, and the attachment of some 
of the principal muscles, from dissections 
made at the Veterinary College in New 
York. These studies were exhibited at 
the 1874 Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design; and were adver- 
tised in Rogers’ folio catalogues of 1876 
and 1882, as being for sale for the use 
of students at about cost price, i.e., five 
dollars each. ‘Iwo studies of horses’ heads 
were shown at the autumn exhibition of 
the Academy in 1889. In the Rogers’ 
home at 14 West 12th Street, there was 
a vestibule door to the corridor screened 
off from the hall used by the family, and 
horses needed for models could be led 
through it and along the marble floor 
to the studio behind the house. 

As the plaster groups by Rogers were 
the best and most famous of their kind, 
his name has been attached to similar 
groups designed and manufactured by 
others. Some of these statuettes, popu- 
larly but erroneously attributed to John 
Rogers, are entitled: By Jingo, First 
Love, Sweets to the Sweet, Taking the 
Cream, and True Friends. The group 
“Conquering Jealousy” is marked: H. F. 
Libby, Boston, Copyrighted. This was 
by Henry Forrest Libby, a Boston den- 
tist, who during the early years of his 
practice carved several groups (accord- 
ing to The Libby Family). 

The New York Historical Society has 
one group made by C. Hennecke & Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, called 
“Faust and Marguerite,” which is pic- 
tured and advertised for sale at twelve 
dollars in the Century Magazine for 
December, 1886. It is a plaster group 
of two figures, very like the two Rogers 
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groups of “Faust and Marguerite,” but 
this one is clearly stamped on the base: 
C. Hennecke’s Copyright. 

The following list contains the titles 
of all the John Rogers groups of statuary 
we have been able to identify. Follow- 
ing each title is given the height of the 
group in inches; the date the design 
was patented, from the records in the 
United States Patent Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; when, if ever, it was ex- 
hibited at the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York City; and the orig- 
inal prices quoted in Rogers’ advertis- 
ing catalogues, issued in 1876, in 1882, 
and in 1892, or in magazine advertise- 
ments. Those titles marked 


—— 


(1) Are in the Museum of the New 
York Historical Society. 

(2) Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

(3) Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. 

(4) Manchester (N. H.) Historic 
Association. 

(5) Manchester (N. H.) Art Asso- 
ciation, an earlier collection destroyed 
by fire in 1902. 

(6) Collection of the late Benjamin 
W. Arnold, Albany, N. Y., and ex- 
hibited in 1928 at the Albany Institute 
of History and Art. 

(7) Owned by Miss K. R. Rogers, 
New Canaan, Conn. 

(8) Bronze groups owned by Miss 


K. R. Rogers. 


List of Rogers Groups 


Air CastTLes. A statuette, in marble, exhibited 
at the 37th Annual Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, New York City, 
1862. 

AT THE CONFESSIONAL (early clay). 

THE BALCONY, 32 inches; design patented 
November 4, 1879. Exhibited in 1880 at 
the ssth Annual Exhibition of the N. A. D. 
Advertised in 1882 at $25, and in 1892 at 
$20. I, 2, §, 6, 8. 

Tue Batu (?). 

Boy PLayinGc aT Mars_es (early clay). 

BUBBLES, 40 inches; October 15, 1873. Ad- 
vertised in Rogers’ 1876 catalogue at $35, 
in 1882 at $25. 1, §, 6. 

BuGLe CAL. Exhibited at the sth Autumn 
Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, November-December, 1886. 

BUSHWHACKER, THE Wire’s APPEAL FOR 
Peace, October 10, 1865. New York His- 
torical Society has a photograph of this 


rare group. 5. 

THE Camp Fire, MAKING FRIENDS WITH 
Cook, May 27, 1862. 2, 3, 5) 6, 7- 

Camp Lire, THE Carp Payers, April 1, 
1862. New York Historical Society has a 
photograph of this rare group. 5. 





CHALLENGING THE UNION VOTE, 22 inches; 
February 9, 1869. Advertised in Rogers’ 
1876 catalogue at $20, in the New York 
City Directory for 1877-78 at $20, and in 
Rogers’ 1882 catalogue at $15. On the base 
is incised the warning: “The right to pho- 
tograph this group is not sold with it.” 
1, 5, 6. 

THE CHARITY PATIENT, 22 inches; December 
4, 1866. Priced in the 1876 catalogue at 
$15, in 1882 at $12, and in 1892 at $10. 
le 2, S, 6 S&S. 

THE CHECKER PLayers (early clay). The 
original group, in clay, is in the collection 
of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. It never was repro- 
duced in plaster. 3. 

THE CHECKER PLAYERS, May 27, 1862. Ex- 
hibited, in plaster, at the 35th Annual Ex: 
hibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, April-June, 1860. The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 
has a photograph of this rare group (has 
only two figures). 7. 

CHECKERS UP AT THE FARM, 20 inches; De- 
cember 28, 1875. Priced at $15 in the 1876, 

1882, and 1892 catalogues. 39 4) 5> 

6, 8. 


I, 2, 
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CHEss, 21% inches. Advertised in the 1892 
catalogue at $15. 1, 2, 5, 6. 

COMING TO THE PARSON, 22 inches; August 
9, 1870. Priced at $15 in the 1876, 1882, 
and 1892 catalogues. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

THe Counci, oF War [President Lincoln, 
General Grant, and Secretary of War Stan- 
ton], 24 inches; March 31, 1868. Priced 
$25 in 1876, $20 in 1882 and 1892. 1, 2, 
5, 6, 8. 

COUNTRY POSTOFFICE, NEWS FROM THE ARMY, 
20 inches; April 19, 1864. Advertised in 
1876 at $15, in 1882 at $12. 1, 5, 6, 8. 

CourRTSHIP IN SLEEPY HoLLow [Ichabod 
Crane and Katrina Van Tassel], 14 inches; 
August 25, 1868. This group is in white 
bisque in the collection of the N. Y. Histori- 
cal Soc. The group, in the usual plaster, was 
advertised in Rogers’ 1876 catalogue at $15; 
in 1882 at $12. 1, 2, 5. 

THE E.Lper’s DAUGHTER, 21% inches; Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887. Advertised in the 1892 cat- 
alogue at $12. 1, 2, 5, 8. 

THE Farry’s WHISPER. Pictured and de- 
scribed in Rogers’ advertising circulars of 
1876 and 1882, priced $25, height 21 inches. 
5) 7. 

FAUST AND MARGUERITE, THEIR First MEET- 
ING. Exhibited at 9th Autumn Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, No- 
vember - December, Advertised in 
Rogers’ 1892 circular, priced $10, height 
22 inches. 1, 2, 5. 

FAUST AND MARGUERITE LEAVING THE GAR- 
DEN, 25% inches. Exhibited in 1891 at the 
66th Annual Exhibition of the N. A. D. 
Priced at $15 in the 1892 catalogue. 1, 2, 
5, 6. 

THE FavoreD SCHOLAR, 21 inches; April 1, 
1873. Priced $18 in 1876, $15 in 1882 and 
1892. 1, 2, 35 4) 5» 6, 8. 

FETCHING THE Docror, 16 inches; December 
6, 1881. Advertised in Rogers’ catalogues 

of 1882 and 1892, and in the Magazine of 
American History, for December, 1882, at 
$10. I, 2, 35 55 6, 8. 

FicHTING Bos [representing Joseph Jeffer- 
son as Bob Acres, in Sheridan’s The Rivals |, 
34 inches. Exhibited November-December, 
1889, at the 8th Autumn Exhibition of the 
N. A. D. Priced in Rogers’ 1892 catalogue 
at $12. 1, 2, 3, 6. 

THE First Ripe, 18 inches; September 4, 
1888. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8. 


1890. 


SS —————. 


FOOTBALL, 16 inches. Signed: John Rogers, 
14 West 12 Street, New York. Listed in the 
1892 catalogue at $10. 1, 2, §, 6. 

THE FOUNDLING, 21 inches; November 22, 
1870. Exhibited 1870-71 at the 4th Winter 
Exhibition of the N. A. D. Listed in the 
1876 catalogue at $15, and in 1882 at $12, 
I, 2, 5, 6. 

A FROLIC AT THE OLD 
inches; May 31, 1887. 
1892 catalogue at $15. 1, 2, 5, 6. 

Tue Fucirive’s Srory [portraying John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and William Lloyd Garrison], 22 inches; 
September 7, 1869. Exhibited in 1869-70 
at the 3rd Winter Exhibition of the N. A. D, 
‘Priced $25 in 1876, and 1882, 
I, 2, 5, 6, 8. 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD. Now owned by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

GENERAL STARK AT BENNINGTON, 5. 

GENERAL STARK (equestrian figure). 5. 

GOING FOR THE Cows, 11% inches; Decem- 
ber 2, 1873. Priced $10 in the 1876, 1882, 
and 1892 catalogues. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. Pictured and de- 
scribed in Rogers’ 1892 circular as having 
been “modeled from studies taken in 1869.” 
Height 24 inches; price $12. 2, 5. 

HipE AND SEEK [the boy], 47 inches; March 
2, 1875. Advertised at $50 in the 1876 cat- 
alogue, and at $30 in 1882. 1, 5, 6. 

Hipe AND SEEK [the girl], WHoop! May 26, 
1874. Exhibited at 49th Annual Exhibition 
of National Academy of Design, 1874. Ad- 
vertised in Rogers’ 1876 catalogue at $50, 
and in 1882 at $30; height 46 inches. 5, 6. 

HOME GUARD, MIDNIGHT ON THE Borper, 
19% inches; May 9g, 1865. Priced $10, in 
the 1882 catalogue. 1, 2, 3, 5. 

ICHABOD CRANE AND THE HEADLEss HorseE- 
MEN. In bronze. Exhibited at 6th Autumn 
Exhibition of N. A. D., 1887; priced $1,500. 
Owned by Miss Rogers. 

Joun Extor. Apostle to the Indians. Design , 
for a monument. Exhibited at 63rd Annual 
Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, 1888. 

Joun ELior preaching to the Indians. Ex- 
hibited at 1oth Autumn Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, 1891. 

[Kinc Lear AND CorpELIA] “You ARE A 
SPIRIT THAT I KNow: WHEN Dip You 
DiE?”, 19 inches; November 3, 1885. Ex- 
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hibited November-December, 1885, at the 
Autumn Exhibition of the N. A. D. Priced 
$20 in an advertisement in the Magazine 
of American History, December, 1885, and 
$15 in Rogers’ 1892 catalogue. 1, 5, 6, 8. 

LANDING OF THE NORSEMEN. Bronze, owned 
by Miss K. R. Rogers. 

Maiti Day, 16 inches; April 19, 1864. Ad- 
vertised at $10 in Rogers’ 1882 catalogue. 
kc Be 

MARGUERITE AND MARTHA TRYING ON THE 
Jewe.s. Exhibited at 66th Annual Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design, 
I8$gl. 

A MATTER OF OPINION, 21 inches; signed: 
John Roger [sic] New York 1884. Prob- 
ably one of the designs patented December 
9, 1884, as “a group of statuary,” without 
title. Priced $15 in the 1892 catalogue. 1, 2, 
5, 6, 8. 

[THe MercHaANntT OF VENICE] “Is IT so 
NOMINATED IN THE BOND?”, 23 inches; 
June 1, 1880. Exhibited at the 55th Annual 
Exhibition of the N. A. D. Advertised at 
$20 in Rogers’ catalogues of 1882 and 
1892, and in the Magazine of American 
History for November, 1882. 1, 2, 3, 4, 55 
6, 8. 

THE Mock TRIAL, ARGUMENT FOR THE 
PROSECUTION. June 12, 1877. Exhibited at 
s2nd Annual Exhibition of National Acad- 
emy of Design, 1877. Pictured and adver- 
tised in the New York City Directories of 
1877-78 and 1878-79; and in Rogers’ 1882 
circular; priced $20; height 21 inches. 2, 3, 
s, 6. 

NEIGHBORING PeEws, 18% inches; signed: 
John Rogers New York 1883. Priced $15 
in an advertisement in the Magazine of 
American History for January, 1886, and 
in Rogers’ 1892 catalogue. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8. 

THE OLp Friar (early clay). 

ONE More SHOT, WOUNDED TO THE REAR, 
23% inches; January 17, 1865. Exhibited 
at the 1st Fall and Winter Exhibition of the 
N. A. D., in November, 1867. Priced $15 in 
1876, $12 in 1882, and $10 in 1892. 
39 45 55 6, 7- 

[OTHELLO] “Ha! I Like Nor Tuar!” [pic- 
turing Iago, Othello, Desdemona, and Cas- 
sio], 22 inches, October 31, 1882. Adver- 
tised at $20 in Rogers’ catalogues of 1882 
and 1892, and in the Magazine of American 
History for October, 1882. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8. 


I, 25 


THE Parson’s DAUGHTER (?). 

PARTING PROMISE, 22 inches; February 8, 
1870. Advertised in the 1876 catalogue at 
$12, and at $10 in 1882. 1, 2, §, 6. 

THE PEDDLER AT THE FatrR, 20 inches; De- 
cember 10, 1878. Priced $15 
1882 catalogue. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER, in two parts, the pho- 
tographer, 182 inches in height, and the 
subject, 17 inches. Each part signed: John 
Rogers New York 1878. Probably the de- 
sign patented October 15, 1878, as “a group 
of statuary.” Advertised in the 1882 cata- 
logue at $12 for the pair. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7. 

PHRENOLOGY AT THE FANCY BALL, 20 inches; 
signed: John Rogers New York. Adver- 
tised in the 1892 catalogue; priced at $5. 


in Rogers’ 


Tue Picker Guarp, 14% inches; April 1, 
1862. Advertised in the 1876 catalogue at 
$10. 1, 25) 3) 5» 6» 7- 


PLayING Docror, 15 inches; October 15, 1872. 
Priced $15 in 1876, $12 in 1882, and $10 
in 1892. 

PoLiTics, 18 inches; 
Priced $15 in 1892. 


be 25 S, G S&S. 

November 13, 1888. 

1, 4, 5, 8. 

PoLo, 21 inches; May 6, 1879. Advertised in 
Rogers’ 1882 catalogue at $15. 1, §. 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS, Last MOMENTs BE- 
HIND THE SCENES, 24% inches; June 11, 
1878. Priced at $15 in the 1882 catalogue. 
Be 25 $, 6. 

THE REFEREF, 22 inches; November 23, 1880. 
Advertised in the 4 tlantic Monthly, Novem- 

Listed in the 
1882 catalogue at $15, and in 1892 at $12. 
1, 25 45 5, 6. 

RETURNED VOLUNTEER, How THE Fort Was 
TAKEN, 20 inches; May 17, 1864. Priced 
$15 in the 1876 catalogue, and $12 in 1882. 
ly 25 3 $> 6, 8. 

Rip VAN WINKLE aT Home, 18% inches; 
March 14, 1871. Priced $12 in the 1876 and 
1882 catalogues, and $10 in 1892. 1, 2, 3; 
5, 6, 8. 

Rip VAN WINKLE ON THE MOUNTAIN, 21 
inches; July 25, 1871. Priced $12 in the 
1876 and 1882 catalogues, $10 in 1892. 
bk. 2, §, 6, 8. 

Kip VAN WINKLE RETURNED, 21 inches; July 
25, 1871. Priced $12 in 1876 and 1882, and 
$10 in 1892. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. “Madam, your Mother 
craves a word with you.” Patented August 


ber, 1880, as “just ready.” 
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3, 1886, as “Romeo and Juliet.” Advertised 
in Rogers’ 1892 circular at $15; height 20 
inches. 2, 5, 6, 8. 

SCHOOL Days, 21% inches; June 26, 1877. 
Exhibited in 1877 at the 52nd Annual Ex- 
hibition of the N. A. D. Priced $12 in the 
1882 catalogue, and $10 in 1892. 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 8. 

THE SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 20 inches; July 
9g, 1867. Advertised in Rogers’ 1876 cata- 
logue at $15, and at $12 in 1882 and 1892. 
Iy 25 35 5» 6. 

SHARP SHOOTERS. Pictured on carte de visite 
photograph entered by Rogers in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in 1863. 2, 5, 7. 

THE SHAUGHRAUN AND “Tartrers” [illus- 
trating Boucicault’s play The Shaughraun|, 
20 inches; March 2, 1875. Priced $12 in 
1876, $10 in 1882, and $8 in 1892. 
5s, 6, 8. 

THE SLAVE AUCTION, 14 inches. “The Auc- 

> in plaster, was exhibited at the 35th 
Annual Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, April-June, 1860. 1, 2, 5. 

TAKING THE OATH AND DRAWING RATIONS, 
23 inches; January 30, 1866. Exhibited 
November, 1867, at the 1st Fall and Winter 
Exhibition of the N. A. D. Advertised in 
the 1876 catalogue at $20, and at $15 in 
1882 and 1892. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

Tue Tap ON THE WINDOW, 19% inches; 
December 29, 1874. Priced $15 in the 1876 
catalogue, and $12 in 1882 and 1892. 1, 2, 
5, 6, 7- 

THE Town Pump, 13 inches; May 27, 1862. 
Exhibited at the 37th Annual Exhibition of 
the N. A. D. in 1862. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7- 

THE TRAVELING MAGICIAN, 23 inches; No- 
vember 27, 1877. Advertised at $15 in the 
1882 and 1892 catalogues. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8. 

UncLE NEp’s SCHOOL, 20% inches; July 3, 
1866. Exhibited in 1866 at the 41st Annual 
Exhibition of the N. A. D. Priced $15 in 
1876, $12 in 1882. 1, 2, 4, §, 6, 8. 

UNION REFUGEES, 23 inches; April 19, 1864. 
Priced $10 in the 1882 catalogue. 1, 2, 5, 
6, 7. Bronze owned by the N. Y. H. Society. 

THE ViLLAGE SCHOOLMASTER, For’ E’EN 
THOUGH VANQUISHED, HE CouLp ARGUE 
STILL, 9% inches; May 27, 1862. Ex- 

hibited in plaster at the 35th Annual Ex- 


I, 2,5 


tion,’ 


— 


hibition of the N. A. D., April-June, 1860, 
Be 2. $> & 7. 

WASHINGTON. Advertised in Rogers’ 1876 cir. 
cular at $15; in 1882 circular at 
Height 30 inches. 2, 5, 6. 

THE WATCH ON THE SANTA Maria, 154% 
inches. Signed: John Rogers 14 W 12 S&t. 
New York. 1, 2, 5. 

WE Boys, 17 inches; May 14, 1872. Adver. 
tised in the 1876 catalogue at $12, and in 
1882 and 1892 at $10. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

WEIGHING THE Baby, 21 inches; November 
21, 1876. Priced $15 in the 1882 and 1892 
catalogues. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. 


$10, 


Wuy Don’r You SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, 
Joun? [illustrating Longfellow’s The 


Courtship of Miles Standish|, 22 inches; 
design patented February 10, 1885, as “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” Exhibited 
November, 1884, at the autumn exhibition 
of the N. A. D. Advertised in the Magazine 
of American History, for November, 1885, 
and in Rogers’ 1892 catalogue at $20. 1, 2, 
5, 6, 8. 


THE Wounpep Scout, A FRIEND IN THE 
SWAMP, 23 inches; June 28, 1864. Exhibited 


in November, 1867, at the 1st Fall and 
Winter Exhibition of the N. A. D. Priced 
$15 in Rogers’ 1876 catalogue, and $10 in 
1382. 1, 2, 35 §, 6, 8. 

THE Wrest ers [illustrating Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It, picturing Celia, Rosalind, 
Charles, Orlando, and Touchstone], 27 
inches high; design patented September 20, 
1881. Advertised in Rogers’ 1882 catalogue 
at $25, and at $20 in 1892. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8. 

A portrait bust, owned by John E. Williams 
was exhibited at the 1st summer exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, 1870; 
a portrait bust, owned by Dr. J. O. Stone, 
was exhibited at the 47th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, 1872; and a portrait bust of General 
Paez, owned by Venezuela, was exhibited at 
the goth Autumn Exhibition, November- 

December, 1890; an unidentified portrait 

bust was shown at the 66th Annual Exhi- 

bition, 1891, and two unidentified portrait 
busts at the 1oth Autumn Exhibition, No- 
vember-December, 1891; a statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at the 67th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, 1892. 
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John Rogers, Sculptor of American Subjects 


(Reprinted from the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
October, 1917) 


OHN ROGERS was born October 

30, 1829, in Salem, Mass., in his 

grandfather’s house —the Pickman- 
Derby-Brookhouse mansion, demolished 
in 1915 to make place for a Masonic 
Temple. When his father settled in Rox- 
bury, he attended the Latin school in 
that town, and later went to the Boston 
high school. At the age of sixteen he left 
school, and for about a year was a clerk 
ina dry goods store. After that for a few 
months he worked as a surveyor on the 
Boston water works, and then began to 
learn mechanical engineering in a ma- 
chine shop in Manchester, N. H., where 
locomotives and cotton machinery were 
manufactured. ‘There he worked for 
seven years, and it was during this period 
that he first began to practice modelling 
during leisure hours. While in Boston 
at one time he had seen a friend mod- 
elling a head and the idea had appealed 
to him greatly. His father, however, al- 
ways had discouraged any artistic incli- 
nations which he had hitherto shown, 
preferring that he should follow a mer- 
cantile career. 

The early models that he made were 
not cast in plaster and being left in the 
original clay soon disappeared, from the 
frailty of the material. ‘There was the 
“Boy Playing at Marbles,” ““The Old 
Friar,” “At the Confessional,” and 
others, some of which were placed on 
exhibition at early New Hampshire state 
fairs. ‘hese were halcyon days for the 
young artist, and he was always sure of 
an admiring audience about his groups. 


The clay in the vicinity of Manchester 
was of excellent quality, and in company 
with young friends he would obtain it 
from the clayey strata on the sandy 
shores above Amoskeag falls. Statuettes 
were not common at that time, and 
Rogers, without the facilities of modern 
art schools to teach the science of lines 
or pictorial composition, worked on such 
subjects as he found in domestic life 
around him, always embodying a vein of 
humor that spiced his art and engaged 
the interest of the public. 

While living at Manchester his eyes 
troubled him so much that at last he 
was obliged to relinquish work, and a 
trip to Spain for his health was the re- 
sult. On his return he went to Hanni- 
bal, Mo., where he entered a locomotive 
machine shop, remaining until the finan- 
cial panic of 1857, when the works were 
shut down and he was obliged to leave. 
All this time he had been modelling dur- 
ing his leisure moments, but as he had 
to give fourteen hours a day to the ma- 
chine shop, he did not advance rapidly. 
He had saved money, however, and 
finally decided to go abroad to see the 
great works of sculptors, and then to 
take up some art work that would assure 
him of a living. This was during the 
winter of 1858-59. He was gone eight 
months and visited Paris and Rome. In 
Rome he studied art for the first time in 
the studio of a Mr. Spence, an English 
sculptor. In a short time, however, he 
found that the classic style did not appeal 
to him, and his observations led him to 
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Pehabod Crane and the Beadless Horseman 


BRONZE GROUP BY JOHN ROGERS 
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the determination to become an American 
sculptor, and to found a style of his own. 
On returning to America he went to 
Chicago and engaged in work as a sur- 
vevor, and while there he made a small 
group called ““The Checker Players,” 
which was exhibited at a charity fair 
and attracted much attention. ‘The com- 
mendation bestowed upon this group 
greatly encouraged him. ‘Then the war 
began, and he saw the opportunity to 
popul: irize his figures. In 1860 his “Slave 
Auction” was ‘exhibited in the Union 
Art Galleries at New York City, and he 
was at once acclaimed a sculptor of 
merit. A small studio was taken in an 
attic at 599 Broadway, New York City, 
and there began his successful career. 
Rogers modelled his figures in ordinary 
clay, and having learned from an Italian 
a method of reproducing the groups in 
plaster by means of gelatine moulds, he 
was enabled to sell a large number of 
each group. Many groups had not been 
made before he perceived the necessity 
of having the original working model 
cast in bronze, and at his death there 
were forty-eight of these bronzes in ex- 
istence. Some of these are now on exhi- 
bition at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Brooklyn. . 
Agencies for the introduction and sale 
of the groups were established in all of 
the larger cities in the country, and the 
artist found himself a famous man on the 
merits of his work. As wedding presents 
or presentation offerings the groups were 
in ready demand, eventually finding an 
honored location on the black walnut 
table standing in the parlor window. It 
is estimated that of each of the more 
popular groups at least three thousand 
copies were sold, and that at least one 
hundred thousand examples of his work 


must have been displayed in all parts of 
the United States, but principally in 
New England and the Middle West. 
The average group was sold at fifteen 
dollars. ““The Council of War” brought 
twenty-five. “The Football Players” 
was the last group that he modelled. 
Rogers did two pieces of sculpture of 
heroic size. The first, an equestrian 
statue of Gen. John F. Reynolds, who 
was killed at Gettysburg, now stands in 
Philadelphia before the City Hall. To 
execute this he built a studio at Stam- 
ford, Conn., and completed the model 
in less than a year. The second, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” stands in a small park at 
Manchester, N. H., in front of the high 
school. It was shown at the Columbian 
Exposition and obtained a gold medal. 
He also made a fine bronze bust of Gen- 
eral Paez of Venezuela and two bronze 
groups of half-size—‘““The Landing of 
the Norsemen,”’ now in the Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
“Ichabod Crane and the Headless Horse- 
man,” which may be seen at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. 
He made a few busts of friends and 
members of his family, viz.: John E. 
Williams,* President of the Metropolitan 
Bank of New York, Dr. Willard Parker 
of New York City, William Cullen 
Bryant (owned by Mrs. John Rogers), 
Dr. John O. Stone of New York City, 


and others. His greatest success, how- 


ever, always was in the work that he 
° . “C 37> ¢ 
originated, “‘art for the people,” invested 


with dignity and charm, and at his death 
in 1904 it might well be said that he 
had done more to imbue the American 
people with an appreciation of art than 
any contemporary sculptor. 


2) in the possession 
Preservation of New 


* This bust is now (193 


of the for the 


Society 


England Antiquities. 











Model of a Locomotive Patented in 1829 


THIS LOCOMOTIVE MODEL, MADE BY WILLIAM T., 


JAMES OF NEW YORK, IS NOW 
IN THE MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW 
ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES. THE REFLECTION IN THE MIRROR 
SHOWS THE UNDER SIDE OF THE MECHANISM 
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Description of the Model of a Locomotive Belonging 
to the Society for the Preservation of 


New England Antiquities 


By G. F. StrarBuck 


N April, 1932, the Society received 

one of its most important museum 

accessions, namely, a locomotive 
model of 1829, presented by The Misses 
Nellie and Carrie Allen, granddaughters 
of Andrew J. Allen, for whom the lo- 
comotive was made. Locomotives of this 
date, whether full size or models, are 
extremely rare and no one had dared 
suppose that the Society would ever own 
one. It is peculiarly gratifying that it 
was selected as the custodian of so val- 
uable a piece of machinery and it is to 
be hoped that this is but the first of a col- 
lection of original machines and models 
destined to form one of the most inter- 
esting departments of our museum. A 
technical description of this locomotive 
follows. 

This little locomotive has but two 
wheels, and consequently must have 
been so attached to the adjacent car that 
the frame was maintained in a horizon- 
tal position. The flanges of the wheels 
are on the outside of the rails. The 
boiler, which is vertical, consists of an 
outer, slightly conical tube and a similar 
inner one, with rings at the top and bot- 
tom closing the space between them, the 
structure being riveted together. The 
water occupied the lower part of the 
space between the tubes, the steam being 
confined above the water. The fire was 
inside the inner tube on a grate now 
missing. A single petcock gave the only 
indication of the quantity of water in the 
boiler, and a spherical-seated valve with 





no covering or casing, held to its seat 
on the side of the boiler by a vertical 
leaf spring, served as a safety valve. 

A plug cock in the pipe leading from 
the upper part, or steam space, of the 
boiler to the cylinder, served as the 
starting, or throttle, valve. ‘There is but 
one cylinder, a vertical one, located on 
the longitudinal center line of the loco- 
motive near the boiler and but slightly 
above the frame. On the upper head are 
the words, ““Wm. T. James, New York, 
1829, Patent.” 

The piston rod extends upward, com- 
municating a vertical movement to a 
horizontal bar extending across the lo- 
comotive, guided by vertical bars at its 
ends, the assemblage acting as crosshead 
and guides. There are two connecting 
rods, however, and they extend down- 
ward from the crossbar, one at each side 
of the cylinder, to a main shaft located 
beneath the cylinder. From one end of 
the crossbar there also extends down- 
ward a connecting rod to operate the 
boiler feed pump. 

On this main shaft are an eccentric 
and an eccentric strap, the rod from 
which gives an oscillating motion, by 
means of an arm, to a rocker shaft near 
the lower cylinder head. Another arm 
on that rocker shaft actuates the slide 
valve in the steam chest, on the side of 
the cylinder. 

The eccentric is of the shifting type: 
that is, it is free to rotate on the shaft 
between two fixed stops which deter- 
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mine its position for actuating the steam 
chest valve in such a way that the loco- 
motive will move forward for one posi- 
tion of the eccentric and backward for 
the other. As the eccentric is in a rather 
inaccessible position, it is not clear how 
the shifting was accomplished. However, 
there are two holes in the rocker shaft 
that might have been intended for the 
insertion of a bar or handle for operat- 
ing the valve by hand and so shifting 
the link in starting. 

On the main shaft is an elliptic gear 
meshing with a similar gear integral 
with a differential mechanism on the 
driving wheel shaft. These elliptic gears 
are arranged so that the engine quickly 
passes the dead point and there is less 
chance of difficulty in starting because 
the crosshead is near the end of its stroke. 

The exhaust is carried by a pipe from 
the steam chest to the water tank at the 
opposite end of the locomotive from the 
boiler. “The locomotive exhibits, there- 
fore, a very simple and early, but inter- 
esting, application of the principle of 
feed-water heating, which has only 
within a few years come into general use. 

The principal dimensions are given 
below: 


Gauge of track (outside to 


outside of rails) I4 inches 
Diameter of wheels 9%“ 
Outside diameter of boiler 

at bottom = 
Outside diameter of boiler 

at top 67% = 
Height from rail to top of 

boiler 37 
Diameter of cylinder 3 ws 
Stroke 4! ” 














FModel of a Locomotive 
END VIEW 
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Che Fair at Scarboro, Maine 


By Marcaret H. JEWELL 


T was always spoken of as Scarboro 

Fair, although the proper name was 

Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth Fair. 
And there were rumors that the Cape 
people were sensitive because their name 
was never included. But it was held in 
Nutter’s field at Pleasant Hill in Scar- 
boro. When it came in fine September 
weather there were plenty of people who 
came from Portland. They could come 
by the Cape bridge and over Barren 
Hill (now Highland Avenue) and the 
Bog Road, or by the Kerosene Bridge 
through Cash’s Corner and by the Skunk 
Hill bridge to John Stone’s Corner and 
then turn south and cross the two rail- 
road tracks and go through the Bragdon 


neighborhood to the field at Pleasant - 


Hill. 

You paid admission to somebody at 
the gate and then drove on to the big 
field. In the back corner not far from 
the entrance was a small building where 
there were some exhibits of vegetables, 
always including the big cabbages for 
which the Cape is noted, and some fancy 
work and preserves. It was said that a 
woman got a prize for the same quilt 
vear after year. And over in this corner 
was whatever stock was shown, and the 
big oxen pulled in competition. 

But the great interest of the day was 
the races, including a Ladies’ Driving 
Contest. 

The judges went up a ladder to their 
stand, drew the ladder up after them, 


put it from side to side, and sat on it. In 
later years a stand was built with two 
stories, stairs and a roof. After the fair 
was given up in 1900 (it started about 
1875) it was moved to a nearby farm, 
and is now a summer house in the or- 
chard, looking as if it had been built 
for that. 

From the angle of speed records there 
is not much to be said about the racing, 
but the horses did their best and the spec- 
tators enjoyed themselves. There may 
have been a little betting, and on the 
other side of the road in the edge of the 
woods there were one or two little side 
games being played, which the State 
Legislature has now eliminated from 
the fairs. And the fruit man can be seen, 
and there must have been a supply of 
pop corn and pink lemonade somewhere. 

The people came in every sort of ve- 
hicle, from a small buggy to the barges 
which took boarders from the depot to 
the two hotels at Scarboro Beach, one 
of which is still in existence, though 
much enlarged and altered during its 
eighty vears life. 

In the days of horse and buggy miles 
meant something, and the town is much 
divided by the salt marsh, so that the 
fair was about the only time that the 
women from the different sections of 
the town met. The men, of course, met 
at Town Meeting. So a good time was 


had by all. 
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Restoration of Williamsburg, Virginta 
Exhibition 


Tere will be an exhibition of photographs and plans showing the prog- 
ress of the work of Restoration of Williamsburg, the Colonial Capital of 
Virginia, at the Harrison Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 





Copyright, The Williamsburg Holding Company 


THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, DESIGNED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


from February 10th to February 18th, 1933 inclusive 


The work of Restoration is being carried on through the generosity of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The principal buildings are the College of 
William and Mary, founded in 1693, and the Capitol and Palace of the 
Colonial Governors, constructed from 1705-1710. The purposes of the 
Restoration are to preserve or reproduce as nearly as possible the colonial 
appearance of the Duke of Gloucester Street, the Court, Capitol and Pal- 
ace Greens, and particularly by means of architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, furnishings, exhibition of excavated fragments and research 
documents, to be of educational service in the portrayal of American 
eighteenth-century colonial life in Tidewater, Virginia. 





Notes and Gleanings 


R. Charles R. Tapley of Danvers 
communicates from his autograph 
collection the following letter of John 
Rogers, the sculptor; a most interesting 
document 
working. 


describing his methods of 
New York, Mar. 8, 69 

My Dear Sir 

I propose to make a Statuette group 
of some of the leading men of the Anti- 
Slavery cause, and have sketched out a 
design in which Mr. Garrison, Mr. 
Beecher and yourself are listening to the 
story of a Fugitive Slave woman. I hope 
vou will consent to this, for I am very 
anxious to make it my most perfect work. 
As I probably cannot have the advan- 
age of sittings from you here, I propose 
to take some full length photographs of 
you in the position I have put you in my 
sketch. I intend to leave here on Wednes- 
day of this week for my Father’s house 
in Roxbury for a few days, and I should 
be very much obliged if you could make 
an appointment to meet me in Boston 
some day soon after Wednesday or, if 
there is a photographer in Amesbury, I 
could go there at any time you may set, 
so that I may get the necessary views. I 
shall make use of photographs already 
taken, but I need these others for the fig- 
ure. Will you be kind enough to address 
me at Cedar St., Roxbury, Mass. 

I enclose a letter from Mr. Beecher. 
Yrs. Very Truly, 

John Rogers. 


N an effort to ascertain the character 

of the drum call used in calling 
church services together in the earlier 
days of New England, Mr. William 
Seward Hull of Madison, Conn., writes 
as follows: 


“T desire to learn whether the snare 
drum or the bass drum was used. If the 
snare drum, the character of the beat, 
that is, whether it was a long roll, a com- 
bination of the shorter roll or a combina= 
tion of other drumming beats. Possibly 
it was the ‘drummer’s call,’ a certain 
form of beat that was used in my boy- 
hood days to call the members of the 
drum corps together. This corps used the 
ancient drumming only, therefore it 
seems quite probable that this call has 
been handed down through the many 
years. 

“Tf the bass drum was used, was the 
beat a steady single stroke time beat with 
a more rapid beat at the closing, much as 
the bell is tolled today after ringing, and 
then a few rapid strokes at the end of the 
tolling! 

“Tl am familiar with all the beats of 
the ancient stvle of drumming, and am 
still able to make the drumsticks talk in 
the good old style. This doesn’t mean 
that I am an aged man, but I did learn 
this form of drumming when I was 
twelve years old, and that is a little way 
back I have to admit. I mention this only 
that you may understand that I, in turn, 
can understand any description of the an- 
cient drumming beat.” 


HE British firm whose tea was 

dumped overboard at the “Boston . 
Tea Party” in 17732 is still active today, 
says Nation’s Business. Davison, New- 
man and Company, London grocers and 
teamen, entered a 200-pound debit in 
their books after that famous incident, 
and went on doing business as they had 
since 1650. 








